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The first completely 
new earth science text 
in years written 
expressly for high 


school students. 





In the few months since its publication EARTH SCIENCE—THE WORLD WE 
LIVE IN by Namowitz and Stone has firmly established itself as the outstanding 


text in this increasingly popular high school subject. 


Among the many features that have been singled out for particular commendation 


by teachers using the text are the: 


@ Inclusion of all the subject matter generally found in the high school earth 


science course. 


@ Completely up-to-date material, with all the latest discoveries, developments, 


and techniques ing luded 


® Organization into five independent major units, containing thirty-seven 
chapters, which are further divided into short, numbered topics. 


@ Simple vocabulary and informal style, with technical terms explained and 
the correct pronunciation given when they are first introduced. 


@ More than 250 specially drawn line cuts and almost 200 beaut ful photo 
graphs that illustrate the concepts developed in the text 


@ Outstanding teaching and learning aids at chapter ends that include sum- 
mary questions, top and general questions, suggested activities, supple 
mentary topics, up-to-date b bliographies, and references to topography 
maps 


@ Booklet of ofjective fests supplementing the text, and the feachers enid 
with its many valuable suggestions. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 
250 Fourth Avenue New York 3, N.Y. 
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There was a small cigar box partitioned off with cardboard 
marked ‘collection of rocks made by A. Lincoln,’ and, as I remem- 
ber, his signature was written on one corner of the lid.” 
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the valley floor was paved with agate 
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The world-famous “Grotto of the Redemption” and “‘Cradle of the 
Nativity’ will stand as memorials to this superb mineral collector 
and artisan, for 55 years pastor of St. Peter's and St. Paul's Church, 
West Bend, Iowa 
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Nowadays they are trimming everything, the more beads, rhine- 
stones and sequins the better. I got the idea, why not trim some 


clothes with real gem stones?” (See also cover illustration. ) 
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EDITOR'S MEMO PAD 
Letter 

From our good friend Ralph E. Merrill, of 
Minerals Unlimited, Berkeley, California 

It has been brought to our shocked atten 
tion that our ad in the May-June issue of the 
DIGEST contained an insignia bearing the legend, 
Radiation Counter Laboratories, instead of the 
emblem of the American Association of Gem 
and Mineral Suppliers which properly belonged 
there. We would appreciate a printed apology, 
as we have been accused of all sorts of heresy 
as a result of the ad! 

Our sincere apology, indeed, for the misdeed 


of our printer 


From Elsworth Brown, Chattanooga, Tennes 
sce 

“Regret to see a_ fine publication watered 
down to becoming more and more like the dry, 
tiresome old-time scientific journals, most of 
which are subscribed to merely to maintain ret 
erence files. Yours has been interesting, without 
the stuftiness and issue-after-issue sameness of 
the typical scientific journal. I hope you don't 
go too tar in ‘reformation’ ot EARTH SCIENCE 
DiGEs1 

We won't! 


From Arthur W Brown, Mountain View, 
Calit 

“As a printer, I am pleased with the improve 
ments in the July-August issue. Never befor« 
had I seen a contents page as useful as that one 
I could wish that the ‘Recommended Readings 
From Society Bulletins’ gave the addresses of 
the secretaries. I should like to get that April 
issue of Rear Trunk that gave tips on taking 
kodachromes 

Thank you, and will do! 
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From Frederick Hazen, 25 Mount Vernon 


Street, Arlington 74, Massachusetts 

On reading an article in EARTH SCIENCI 
DiGest on mineral research, I thought I would 
write you of my proven ability to locate minerals 
of any kind and give the depth accurately 

I am a well-driller and a dowser as well. It 
is the mineral in the water that leads me to the 
underground vein of spring water 

I can also find oil, coal or anything that has 
mineral in it 

I have located oil though not to any com 
mercial value, but at a given de pth, and can ZO 
into any gasoline station and give them exact 
depth of gas 

I thought you might help me get in touch 
with some worthy party who would like to try 
me out. All I would ask is my expense. I have 
my own Cat 


Author 

Lou DENSTEDT is secretary of the Chamber ot 
Commerce of Alexandria, Minnesota, where 
we recently enjoyed a visit and secured from 
him this article, which includes excerpts from 
Constant Larson's "The Kensington Runestone 
Dr. J. DANIEL WILLEMS ts an eminent Chicago 
medical man who shows tn his avocation of 


lapidary the same qualities of mind and hand 


that distinguish him professionally. J. Emu 
SMITH of Springfield, Illinois, is Editor of the 
Ilinots State Journal. PERNELL BARNETT writes 


here of times before he “reformed” and becar 

the rockhound and lapidary whose  tumbl 
polisher at his home in Orange, California was 
described and illustrated in our last issu 
VIOLET ALLEN ts the "Vi" of the firm of “Gen 
& Vi’ at Los Angeles, California. ROBERT f 
RIFCKER, of Chicago, should write detective 
stories, judging from his success here in keeping 
you guessing as to “who done it RUSSELI 
MACFALI Chicago ne wspaper man, has revised 
for us his priceless short compendium of gem 


materials from the Templat 


Here is a gem of a picture of the author of 
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The Story of the Kensington Runestone 


by Lou DENSTEDT 


IN THE FALL OF 1898, a Swedish farmer, 
Olof Ohman by name, living near Kensing- 
ton, Minnesota, found in grubbing an as- 
pen tree, a large flat stone imbedded in the 
roots. His little sons, it is said, stooping 
to dust it off so that he might sit on it, saw 
some queer carvings on it. The stone was 
taken to the nearby farm home of Ohman 
where the marks on the stone were cleaned 
out. To everyone's amazement there was 
found a strange inscription on the face of 
the stone and on one edge. The stone, a na- 
tive rock called graywacke, not uncommon 
in the region, measures 31 inches long, 16 
inches wide, and 6 inches thick. It weighs 
202 pounds, so therefore must have been 
chiseled out on or nearby the spot where 
it Was discovered 

Soon thereafter the stone was brought to 
the small village of Kensington where Mr. 
Ohman was in the habit of doing his trad- 
ing, and was there exhibited in the window 
of the local bank. Thus it became known as 
the “Kensington Runestone’’ from the 
name of the village and because of the 
fact that the inscription was in “runes, as 
the characters used by the Norseman were 


( alled 


controversy as to its authenticity. The in- 


It at once aroused a great deal of 


scription was not completely translated, 
however, until H. R. Holand of Ephraim, 
Wisconsin, a well-known Norwegian 
scholar and historian, became interested in 
it. He secured possession of the stone from 
the finder, and devoted many years of his 
time to research as to its genuineness. His 
translation which is now accepted both here 
and abroad, reads as follows 


8 Goths and 22 Norwegians on 


xploration, journey fron 


Vinland over the west We 

had camp by 2 skerries one 

north from this stone 
and fished one day After 
We came home found 10 men red 
with blood and dead Ave Maria 


Save from Evil 


days-journey 
We were 


The following three lines appear on the 
edge of the stone: 

“have 10 of our party by the sea to look 

after our ships 14 days-journey 

from this island Year 1362” 

A skerry is a rock island. After consider- 
able exploration, the lake with the skerries 
referred to on the stone was identified as 
Cormorant Lake in Becker County, Min- 
nesota. At the place on Cormorant Lake 
where the camp must have been made and 
where the fishermen found their scalped 
companions “red with blood and dead”, 
are large boulders with triangular holes 
drilled in three of them. It is claimed that 
this was done for the purpose of mooring 
their boat in the same way as it was done 
along the coast of Norway in the 14th cen- 
tury. These rocks on Cormorant Lake have 
become known as the “Anchor Rocks’ or 
“Mooring Rocks” 


great deal of interest. 


and have attracted a 
Several other mooring rocks have been 
found along the route that was taken by 
the Norsemen. One was found near where 
the stone was found, one on Lake Jessie 
near Alexandria, one 20 miles southeast 
of Alexandria, and one north of Sauk Cen- 
tre, indicating that the explorers continued 
their journey on eastward for at least sev- 
eral miles, possibly attempting to cross the 
country back to Vinland from whence they 
had come on their journey westward. 
Vinland was in what is now Massachu- 
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setts in the Cape Cod area. Several mooring 
rocks have been found, north towards Lak 
Winnipeg. These rocks, all being large 
boulders, are still there and can be seen 
at any time. The holes are all of triangular 
shape about one inch across and from five 


to seven inches de« p Proot of the fact that 
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these holes were drilled hundreds of years 
ago is indicated by the weatherbeaten 
smoothness of the inside of the holes 


The $ca referred to on th stone as 
the place where the ships were left has 
been identified as Hudson's Bay, and to 
reach Cormorant Lake the party must hav 
come down the Nelson River to Lake Win 
nipeg, then down the Red River of th 
North, thence to Cormorant Lake, thenc 
down through a chain of lakes to the ¢ hip 
pewa River, to within a few miles west of 
Kensington, then through a ravine, to 


where the stone was found 


We now know that about the year 1355 
Magnus Erickson, the King of Sweden and 
Norway, sent out an expedition under th 
command of Paul Knutson to go to Green 
land to see to it that the Christian religion 
would not perish there. It is believed that 
the King had received word that the peopl 
of the Western Settlement of Greenland 
had emigrated to the mainland and los: 
their religion. It is probable that the King 
received this information from John Guth 
ormson, a prominent politician of the tim« 
who had come from Iceland on board a 
ship that - come from Markaland. This 


n Norway about 1348 


ship arrived 


It 1s aid that when Knutson’'s ex 


pedition to Greenland found no people in 


the Western settlement it went on to Vin 
land, and not finding the Greenlanders 
there, the expedition made search for the: 
on the shores of Hudson's Bay, and from 
there came down to where the stone was 


found. It is known that some members of 
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1362 


the Paul Knutson expedition returned to 
Norway in 1363 or 1364. The ten of the 
party were left with ships, waited over a 
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year for the explorers to come back down 
the Nelson River to Hudson's Bay, but as 
they did not return, the men, th'nking that 
they may have crossed overland to Vinland, 
sailed back around the coast of Vinland, 
and not finding them there, returned to 
Norway. The only evidence as to what be 
party 
is the story told by the translation of the 


came of the rest of Paul Knutson’s 


runes on the stone itself 


In recent years, continuing research on 
early Norse explorations has established 
that these early visitors to America left a 
letter to posterity in the form of the Ken 
sington Runestone. The Smithsonian Insti 
tution in Washington, D. C., our national! 
museum, has termed the Kensington Run 
stone ‘the most important object ever 
found in the new world 


) 


The illustration of the Run alphabet 


will enable our readers to appreciate the 


Inscription on the Runestone. This was 


taken from the July, 1950, issue of S/ 

ym, a journal of mediaeval studies, pul 

lished quarterly by the Mediaeval Academy 
Massachusetts 

‘ 


Actually there are records showing that 


of America, Cambridg: 
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APPROACHING ALEXANDRIA. MINNESOTA, 
Zigantic reproduction of the 


from the East on picturesque Highway No. 52 a 
Runestone may be 


seen at Runestone Memorial Park. The 
selected for the replica represents tl 


he Graywacke Rock on which the Runes of 1362 were cut. The 
Replica, which weighs 22 5 


tons, is times proportionately the size of the original stone, which 
inches long, 10 inches wide and 6 inches thick Erection of the monument was spon 
sored by the Alexandria Kiwanis Club 


granite 


measures 31 
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there have been three Runic alphabets 
There was one in use many years prior to 
that illustrated. The illustration, however, 
s that of the alphabet used down through 
he years after this period. This is one of 
the chiet factors involved in the establish 
ment of the authenticity of the Kensington 
Runestone. Runologists are also able to es 
tablish other factors involved in determin 
ng the actual pe riod when the stone was 
Iris ribe d 

In corroboration of the story told by the 
stone, various Scandinavian implements of 
the 14th century have been found in the 
icinity of the route the party must have 
taken to reach the place where the stone 
was found. These implements are three 
battle-axes, one of which is a “beard” axe, 
a tiresteel, and a spearhead. These articles 
ire pictured and the stories of their finding 
ind verification are given in Holand’s 
ooks, “The Kensington Stone,” ‘“West- 
ward from Vinland,” and “America 1352 
130% 

An exact replica of the Kensington 
Runestone, copied by Smithsonian Institu 
tion craftsmen, ts on exhibit permanently 
n the Chamber of Commerce building in 
Alexandria, Minnesota. Other replicas are 
on display in the Smithsonian Institution 
n Washington, D. C., and in the State 
Historical Museum in St. Paul. The origi- 
ial stone is being held in a vault in Alex- 
indria for safekeeping 

In 1932, after two trips to | urope, where 
he did intensive research work in twenty 
six museums in six countries, Mr. Holand 
published his book, The Kensington 
Stone,” which tells the story of his research 


Since the publication of this volume of re- 





search, the stone has been almost uni 
versally accepted as genuine and much has 
been written concerning it in this country 
as well as in Canada, Europe, and South 
America. 

As to the meaning of “A day's journey, 
Holand in his book, “The Kensington 
Stone,’ goes into this discussion very fully 
and quotes such experts as Gathorne, 
Hardy, Hovgaard, Nansen, and Fossum 
as concurring in the opinion stated by Hol- 
and “that an ordinary ‘daghrise’ repre- 
sented a unit of distance of approximately 
75 miles.” The word ‘“‘daghrise’’ means 
day's journey and was an expression used 
by sailors to determine progress by dead 
reckoning. This expression would naturally 
be used by those in the expedition—not 
referring to the distance they traveled each 
day in going from Hudson's Bay to the 
location of the stone—but as a measure of 
distance, just as we would speak of a 
league or a mile. With this in mind, 14 
day's journey would be approximately the 
distance from Hudson's Bay to where the 
stone was found; and one day's journey 
the distance to Cormorant Lake, where the 
ten men were scalped. It is not to be sup- 
posed that the men actually measured these 
distances but that they made the statements 
only as estimates. 

As to the runic inscription, we shall close 
by saying that Mr. Holand has undoubtedly 
devoted more time and study to the runic 
characters, words and language used in the 
inscription than any other living person. 
He has verified each and every word and 
character, and to him historians everywhere 


will ever owe a great debt of gratitude. 





Ancient Water-wheels Turn Once More 
by Dr. J. DANIEL WILLEMS 


IDAR-OBERSTEIN, Germany, a gem center 
for two thousand years, is being restored 
to some of its old time attractions. The 
gem cutting industry of Idar-Oberstein, 
which was a going concern when the Ro 


nan legions overran Central Europe, iS 
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experiencing somewhat of a revival. The 
valley of the Nahe River and other valleys 
in that region were for many years the 
world’s greatest source of agates and simi 
lar gemstones. The agate beds were worked 


by the local population, and their products, 





in the form of beautifully cut gemstones, 
carved stones, marbles, ornamental objects 
handles, 


such as knife handles, umbrella 


vases, dishes, etc. were cut and beautifully 
polished and then spread over the entire 
world. They were considered the world’s 


finest, and were sought by those who ap- 


ALTE 


preciated the best. Gradually the agate 
beds became exhausted, and the raw agate 
material had to be imported, largely from 
South America 

Idar-Oberstein fell bad times in 
the first World War, and many of the old 


mills became dilapidated and were aban- 


upon 


doned. Electric power began to take the 
place of the water power formerly used 
Familiar to those interested in gem cutting 
are the old pictures in the gem literature 
of the tremendously large sandstone grind- 
ing wheels which were set up alongside the 


various rivers, where these wheels could 


be turned by water power. In the pictures 


of these wheels could be seen the so-called 


tipping stools,” which were a type of 


bench upon which the cutters stretched 


themselves out at full length, with the chest 
on the “tipping stool,” and the feet against 
a firmly resistant backboard. In this way 


the cutter could bring to bear tremendous 
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pressure against the grinding wheel, and 
the grinding thereby speeded up. Many of 
these methods had fallen into disuse, be- 
cause of the deterioration and gradual 
breakdown of the various mills. 

At one 56 of these mills 


were in regular use in this region, and 


time at least 


# 
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whole families of gem cutters would make 
use of them in their profession. The mills 
were usually owned by one or more owners, 
or a family of owners, and those cutters 
who did not have their own mills would 
available mills, and, 
bringing their own raw material, would cut 


then come to the 
their gems on a rental basis. 

When adequate quantities of acceptable 
grade of agates became more or less diff- 
cult to obtain, much of the industry: turned 
to making other objects, such as desk sets, 
agate guides for fishing rods, etc. 

Recently one of the mills which was still 
in partly usable condition has been restored, 
and an artificial lake has been dredged out 
and rebuilt to supply the water power for 
the operation of the old mill. This is ap- 
parently the last mill which is still in use, 
and the operation of it is at this time being 
revived 


An effort was orginated by the local 


1i 





Germans in Idar-Oberstein to get this proj- 


ect into a going concern again. When the 
planners were all through with their work, 
it was found that-60,000 marks would be 
required for the dredging out of the former 
lake into a usable mill pond, so that enough 
water could be captured to be used for the 
power necessary to run the mill. At this 
point the U. S. Army entered the picture, 
and one of the engineering training groups 
of the region took on the job as an engi- 
neering training project. They moved in 
with bulldozers, cranes, pumps and air 
compressors, and in a short time the lake 
was excavated, the water impounded, and 
proper sluice gates installed. 


Recently the water was turned on, and 
the mill began to turn, and an old timer 
who still remembered how to stretch him- 
self out on the “tipping stool” and bring 
the stone against the wheel, was there to 
show the youngsters how it used to be 
done. 


Our illustration shows the mill as it ap 
peared a generation ago. This mill is now 
the only one in operation, and will be con- 
served and more or less continually oper- 
ated for the purpose of attracting tourists 
and demonstrating to the present gem cut- 
ting fraternity the old time methods of this 
world renowned gem center. 





Lincoln May Have 


“Abraham Lincoln probably was a rock- 
hound,” writes J. Emil Smith, editor of the 
Illinois State Journal in a recent issue. 
Whether or not this may actually be true, 
we may only conjecture, but as a young 
“rail-splitter,”’ spending much time out of 
doors in close contact with nature, it would 
not be unreasonable to believe that his keen 
intellect and powers of observation may 
have directed his attention in this direction. 

Editor Smith quotes Dr. Ben Hur Wil- 
son, an alumnus of Iowa Wesleyan College 
of Mount Pleasant, Iowa, as follows: 

“That Abraham Lincoln was probably 
a ‘rockhound’ is one of the interesting and 
little known Lincoln sidelights. 

“D. A. Hayes, president of the local 
Rock Club, discovered Lincoln's possible 
interest in geology while chatting with 
Dr. Wilson, editor of EARTH SCIENC! 








“Wilson, an acquaintance of Hayes, 
through the Midwest Federation/ once 
mentioned that he had seen in the fnuséum 
of the lowa Wesleyan College, a sm 
collection made by Abraham Lincoln. On 
Lincoln's birthday, last February 12, Hayes 
received a letter from Dr. Wilson, in part: 

“In regard to the A. Lincoln relic— 
my recollection is as follows: Mineralogy 
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Been A Rockhound 


and geology were taught in the old college 
before Civil War days and afterwards dis- 
continued. Back in one corner of the 
museum was an old case of dusty miscel- 
laneous minerals of interest to me. 

"The collection first introduced Sena- 
tor Clark, the “Copper King,” of Montana, 
to minerals when he was a student at Wes- 
leyan, and in this collection there was a 
small cigar box partitioned off with card 
board marked “collection of rocks made by 
A. Lincoln,” and as I remember, his sig- 
nature was written on one corner of the lid. 

"Now, as to how it got there, Senator 
James Harlan, who was the college presi- 
dent, was also a member of Lincoln's cabi- 
net, and Lincoln's son, Robert, married 
Harlan’s daughter, Mary. She spent much 
time, especially during summers, in Mount 
Pleasant at her parents’ home, with her 
children. And later when the Harlan 
home was broken up, this box was found 
and placed by someone in the mineral case 
at the college, just across the campus. 


"I have never doubted the authenticity 
of the box, and although it has been a good 
many years since I have seen it, I have been 


told recently that it is still there. I believe 


it to be genuine.’ ” 
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Death Valley Sagenite 


by PERNELL BARNETT 


SOME 25 YEARS AGO when 9:00 x 13 
tires first came on the market my friend and 
I fixed up a model T with a pair of such 
tires, a Ruxtel axle and a special cooling 
system and set out on a prospecting trip to 
the desert. 

Many years before when the Death Val- 
ley country was booming my friend had 
prospected this country and had gambled 
with Death Valley Scotty, Dad Fairbanks, 
Shorty Harris, and other well known char- 
acters. In those days a man wasn’t prop- 
erly dressed unless he had at least one six 
shooter strapped on, and when they gam- 
bled the sky was the limit. 

By the year 1927 many metals and ores 
that were formerly only mineral curiosities 
were now valuable. The old timers did not 
know anything about them and would only 
throw them away if perchance they found 
any. Consequently we decided to go over 
the ground again looking for minerals 
other than gold, silver, copper and lead. 
Slim chance they had missed any of these. 

Near the south end of Death Valley we 
stopped at Owl Hole, so called by all the 
old timers; it is now Owl's Head Spring. 
As it would be days before we could get 
supplies, we had stocked up on such essen- 
tials as water, food, gas, tire patches, etc. 
Here we left the road (if you could call it 
such; just two tracks visible part of the 
time). It went northwest over the hills to 
the next canyon, then into Owl Lake Val- 
ley (dry of course). This was desolate des- 
ert country with not a tire track anywhere 
but our own. In fact there was no evidence 
of any kind that any man had preceded us. 

About half canyon on 
the left side were nodules and geodes. In 
places they were quite thick with a little 
seam agate. We were looking for metal 
ores and refractories. We neither knew nor 


way down the 


cared about sagenite, plume or turtle back, 
little dreaming that in a few years this rock 
would be worth up 


to several dollars a 


pound. Here was sagenite of the finest 
quality, literally tons of it on top of the 
ground, some of which could have been 
tossed into the pickup without carrying it 
a step. 

When we dived into that steep unknown 
canyon (Sagenite Canyon) we did not 
know of an outlet or if the old Ford could 
climb out or not. Today, the modern car 
with five times the horsepower, and follow- 
ing a beaten path, must go up that hill in 
low gear. 

In a few days we made our way over 
the rocks and sand to Wingate Wash, then 
up a side wash to a low range of rhyolite 
hills, about a half mile wide by two miles 
long. Here we found calcite nodules, some 
as round as a baseball, and a pretty rock 
or two which we promptly threw down 
after admiring it awhile, for it held no 
metal. 

Lying on the ground and sticking out of 
the matrix were chunks of sagenite seam 
agate; some were too large to Carry more 
than a few feet at a time. There were 
black, white, yellow, red, brown and blue 
colors. A little plume was mixed in for 
good measure, not to mention dendrites or 
clear pink agate of uniform color and tex- 
ture. “Them thar hills” had sagenite from 
one end to the other. Many years later on 
top of the highest hill, I dug out a piece 
so large I gave it a shove and let it go 
bouncing and leaping down hill, rather 
than carry it. It was solid, for it didn’t 
break and had sagenite showing in several 
places. Sometimes common agate, some in 
nodules, covers the ground, so that one 
walks on agate. 

Now that I have turned rockhound I 
can see what we missed. At one of the 
recent shows a dealer was selling some of 
the poorer quality rock at $1.50 per pound. 
Good slices were $20.00 each. Just think, 
this was all ours for the picking up. Well, 
such is life. Anyway, I reformed in time 
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1. Owl Hole. 2, 3, 4. Wingate Wash 





to get some very fine specimens, probably 
as large and colorful a collection as any- 
one now has from this particular locality 

Usually the sagenite is distributed 
throughout the agate. It is all seam sage- 
nite. One never sees a sagenite nodule or 
geode as at Owl Hole. The sagenit 
needles must be a replacement of one ot 
the zeolites. The whole rock is hard and 
docs not undercut. There are a few soft 
spots in the rhyolite but largely the agat 
is in hard rock 

In summer it is as hot as H itself; the 
instant the sun comes up in the morning 
everything seems to be on fire. In the win 
ter it can be freezing cold with the wind 
howling a gale from the snow clad peaks 
Not to mention rattlesnakes, et 

However, once or twice in a lifetime a 
spring rolls around in which sufficient rain 
falls to bring out the poppies and other 
flowers. It was my good fortune in a recent 
year to hunt sagenite when the earth was 
carpeted with flowers. Dozens of varieties 
were in bloom, in places so thick one could 
not walk without treading on blossoms 
The weather was mild and balmy with an 
occasional fleecy cloud in the sky, against 
a background of snow on the mountains 
It was a beautiful sight to behold—and 
plenty of sagenite to fill the sack. 

It must have been 15 or 20 years after 
my first trip to Owl Hole before the first 
rock from this canyon was cut. When I 
returned only a few nodules were lying 
around on top of the ground and only two 
or three holes had been dug. I suspicion 
some of this rock had been sold as Nipomo 
sagenite, (which it greatly resembles). In 
the last year this locality has become a 
popular hunting ground and the h'lls are 
full of holes. Some very fine red plume is 
also being taken from these diggings and 
a little black agate 

There ts a band of rhyolite from five 
hundred to a thousand yards wide that 
crosses the canyon (Sagenite Canyon) al- 
most at a right angle and runs either way 
for at least four or tive miles. A few small 


pieces of sagenite agate have been picked 














up along the entire length, but in quantity 
only near the original discovery. 

The nodules are from the size of a bean 
to as large as a man’s head, and shaped 
somewhat like a thin rain drop. One I saw 
was a geode about 24” long, 18” wide and 
weighing something like 75 pounds. It was 
fractured and came out in pieces. Occasion- 
ally one of the geodes has a slight ame- 
thystine color. They are found in hard 
rock which sticks out of the 
surrounding rhyolite six or eight feet. Al- 
though the rock is very hard it is fractured, 


sometimes 


so by dint of much hard work with a heavy 
crowbar and sledge hammer, the precious 


nodules can be secured. Sometimes they 
occur in the soft yellow material nearby 
which has weathered until a shovel is all 
that is needed, (except hard work) 
Although only some 20 miles apart (as 
flies ) agate Owl 
Hole Canyon and Wingate Pass are totally 
different, yet both are formed in rhyolite 
That from Sagenite Canyon near Owl Hole 


the crow sagenite from 


is largely in the form of nodules and has 
much clear agate, with some turtle back, 
while that from Wingate Wash is all seam 
agate and the sagenite needles filled the 
cavity before the agate was formed around 
them. 





Reverend Paul M. Dobberstein, 


Famous Grotto 


It is with deep regret that we announce 
the death of the Reverend Paul M. Dobber- 
stein, who for 55 years was pastor at St. 
Peter's and Paul's Church at West Bend, 
Iowa, on July 24th, 1954, at the age of 81. 
Dobberstein, 
Germany, was the builder of the world 


Father who was born in 
famous “Grotto of the Redemption” at 
West Bend, a small town in northwestern 
Iowa which bears the distinction of being 
the home of the most magnificent work of 


its kind in the entire Western hemisphere. 

As a mineral collector, Father Dobber- 
stein was without doubt the peer of them 
all. While the grotto has been under con- 
stant construction for more than forty years, 
at the time of his death it was only partially 
finished, and plans are made for his suc- 
cessors eventually to carry on the wo:k 
to completion. 


Within the lovely Church nearby, one 


finds the beautiful ‘Cradle of the Na- 
tivity’, housed in a niche-like room, con- 
structed wholely of precious and semi- 


precious gem mate rial valued at more than a 
quarter of a million dollars. This priceless 
work of art must be seen to be appreciated. 


Builder, Passes 


We know of nothing to equal it anywher« 


The great Grotto itself, covering more 
than a quarter of a block, stands in the 
Church yard outside, being constructed 
only of the finest of mineral materials 
mostly crystals, to withstand the ravages 


of time for a thousand years. It has been 
said by those who should know, that it 
has an art value of far more than a million 
dollars. It is visited annually by tens of 
thousands, who come from all over the 


world to view it, and all are 


astonished at 


its beauty and magnitude. 


Father Dobber 


stein, is responsible. He planned and car- 


For all this, one man, 


ried out the entire project. It was his brain 
child from the beginning, and was built 
largely by the work of his own hands. 
Hundreds of thousands of crystals, and 
other fine materials have gone into its walls 
and passageways, and yet nowhere can any 
one see the slightest trace of cementing 
material. As an artisan in this work, Father 
He has had no 
equals or even imitators, cither at home ot 


B.H.W 


Dobberstein stands alone 


abroad. 
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Gem of an Outfit 


by VIOLET ALLEN 


NOWADAYS THEY ARI 
THING, 


TRIMMING EVERY- 
the more beads, rhinestones and 
sequins the better. I got the idea why not 
trim some clothes with real gem stones. 
Since baroques are all the rage now and 
not too expensive why not use them, I told 
myself. I started out with a dress to trim 
and wound up with a complete outfit, dress, 
hat, stole, shoes, purse and gloves. No 
doubt there are a lot of people who don’t 
know what a baroque is, so I will explain 
here for those who don't already know. 
A baroque is a gem stone polished in its 
irregular shape or form. Most always they 
are tumble polished. The most commonly 
used until this past year were baroque 
pearls. Now they can be purchased in al- 
most all gem materials. The picture (on 
the cover) is of me, yes, a wee bit over- 
weight for a model, but after making the 
outfit I sure am going to wear it. So you 
will just have to put up with me in it. 
Dress material is of rayon and wool 
boucle. I am lucky, my mother made the 
dress for me, it only took two and one-half 
yards. If you don’t sew or have some one 
to sew for you it shouldn't be hard to find 
a ready made dress you can trim. I used 


” 


topaz (citrine) baroques, about 1/4,” or ¥% 
long and approximately 14” wide. Always 
grind off the end where you are going to 
cement the up-eye. If you don't have a 
grinder don’t let that stop you, just get a 
cloth about 220 


grit and do it by hand, it really isn’t hard, 


piece of silicon-carbide 
just takes a little longer. I used the tiny 
size up-eye in yellow gold-filled. An up-eye 
is a little cup with a ring soldered to dome 
side in an upright position, and can be 
purchased at most any lapidary supply 
store. First step after getting the dress made 
I decided how many baroque dangles to put 
on it. My dress has eighteen with nine more 
on the belt. With the baroques ready it is 
to cement or solder the 


time up-cye in 


place. For this I used Allen stone solder 


This stone solder looks like solder, so care 
should be taken to be as clean as possible 
and not get it anywhere except where you 
want the up-eye. Simply put solder on 
ground spot and with tweezers pick up up- 
eye and apply, simple as that. Lay them on 
a piece of cardboard for easy moving and 
leave set from twenty-four to forty-eight 
hours. Don’t handle till completely dry. 
Before using these I always check to make 
sure they are soldered firmly, if not I pull 
them off and do them over. At this time 
it is no problem but after you have put 
them on the dress it is. Around each scal- 
lop and for the diamond design on the 
belt I used citrine colored glass beads, they 
worked in very nicely with the baroques. 
At the point of each scallop and in each 
diamond on the belt I sewed a baroque 
dangle, topping it with a glass bead. 

For the stole (Fig. 1) I used the same 
material as for the dress. This material is 
tubular, just right for stoles. Two yards 
is enough for what I used, and a four ounce 
skein of wool yarn for the fringe. Oh yes, 
I almost forgot to tell you that this outfit 
is all white except for the baroques, beads 
and up-eyes. I made an eight inch long 
fringe, cutting the yarn in seventeen inch 
pieces, picking it up in the center and pull- 
ing it through with a crochet hook, then 
pulling the two ends through the loop; this 
is a simple way to make a fringe and goes 
fast too. Now I took fifty 7/16” gold- 
plated metal beads and had Gene, my hus- 
band, drill the hole out a little larger. He 
used a wooden ring clamp to hold the 
beads, using a 7/64” drill; he sharpened 
it for drilling brass and used a flexible 
shaft to drill with. With a crochet hook I 
pulled eight threads through the hole in 
bead, pulling the bead up to aboyt one 
inch of the stole itself. Between each of 
these beads I sewed a baroque dangle, same 
as used for dress. 

For the hat I cut a fourteen inch square 
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piece of buckram (white). I held it under 
the water till it was wet, then I pulled it 
down over the bottom of a gallon bucket 
till it was smooth with no pleats or gathers 
around the bottom. Now leave it alone till 


it is almost dry. If it is allowed to get too 
dry it will stick to the bucket, so remove 
while it is still damp. Care should be taken 
not to stretch out the bottom of form. With 
form off bucket find the side you think best 
for front, make a mark where you want 
the point to be and from that find the 
center of the back. Start and cut from point 
in front, up sides and down to a curve in 
the back. Now gently try on your own head 
and shape it to fit, this way you will really 
have a hat that feels good on your head. 
I cut a circle of the material left from the 
dress the same size as the top of the hat and 
a straight piece about six inches wide and 
long enough to go around the hat. Sew the 
straight piece to the frame. With needle 
and thread tack down around the bottom 
of frame. Cut a bias piece about an inch 
wide and starting in the back, using sew- 
ing machine, sew piece to edge of hat on 
inside and by hand finish the binding on 
the outside. I sewed a line of glass citrine 
beads around the edge of the binding. For 
the baroque trimming I used seventeen 
small baroque stones. I fastened an up-eye 
to each, same as for dress. I then took five 
pieces of gold-plated chain ranging from 
one inch to two inches in length; with a 
small jump ring I connected a dangle to 
each piece of chain. With another jump 
ring I connected the five pieces of chain 
together. Now I sewed the jump ring to 
the front that the 
dangles almost touch the glass beads. The 


center of the hat so 


other twelve dangles I attached to twelve 
pieces of chain from ” to 44” in length 
with a jump ring, then connected the pieces 
of chain in bunches of three. Sew equally 
spaced on the front of hat, two on each 
side of group of five. Take three-fourths 
yard of veiling, double over lengthwise, 
find center of veil, tack to center front of 
crown. Bring veil to center back and tie. 


Tack in several places to hold veil. Make 
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this hat and wear it, see how many ad- 
mire it. 
With gloves (Fig. 2), mother again 


helped; she crocheted them, but if you 
can't make your own gloves I see no reason 
why you can't trim a ready-made pair just 
as well. My gloves have a crocheted ribbon 
threaded in around the gloves and tied in 
a bow on the back. On the two ends I put 
a gold-filled baroque cap and formed it 
down over the ends and sewed them on 
with needle and thread. To each of these 
I attached a baroque dangle made as before 
with a jump ring. This really does put the 
finishing touches to your gloves. 

For purse (Fig. 3), as you can see I 
used a plain box type. I used twelve ba- 
roques in all on the purse. I marked nine 
spots with pencil on top of purse; with 
drill using flexible shaft, we drilled the 
nine holes from the inside and one more 
under the catch in front. Don’t do as we 
did and try to drill from outside, for there 
is always a padding under the leather which 
will only wrap around the drill. It is not 
hard from inside; just drill through hard 
part and use a large needle to make hole 
through padding and leather. I used nylon 
thread for all my sewing. I put a glass 
bead on end of thread, started through 
from inside; on top I used a gold sequin, 
then another glass bead, then through up- 
eye on dangle and back through sequin and 
hole, now tie thread around the bead on 
the inside. I put nine dangles in all on top 
this same way, the other three I attached 
to three pieces of gold-filled chain, one 
one-half inch, one three-quarter inch and 
one one and one-half inch long, with jump 
rings; with one more I connected the three 
pieces together; as before, I put a glass 
bead on thread, inserting needle through 
hole under catch, now a sequin through 
the jump ring, another sequin, now a bead 
and back through the sequin, jump ring 
and hole, and tied on inside around bead 
This really makes a clever purse. Try it. 

Last but not least the shoes (Fig. 4). I 
purchased a pair of plain white leather 
pumps. First I made two shoe clips, using 











silver 24 ga. cut into two pieces about 34” 
: ; . wide and 114” long. Make three points on 
YO! Can facet Gems one end, these clamp into shoe on inside. 
Now take two pieces of fairly heavy chain, 
five inches in length, tie a knot in the two 
pieces together. Soft solder the knot to 
the clip, trim the pieces of chain to varied 
lengths and attach a baroque dangle to 
each. Make the other clip the same way. 
With pliers bend the little points up so 
that they will clamp into shoes, and fold 
over edge of shoe. 


beautifully sparkling brilliant stones from 


your own crystals. 











NOW AVAILABLE 


The Prospector’s Catalog listing all possible 
needs for the amateur prospector or geologist. 
Identification accessories, etc. Send 5¢ to cover 
cost of handling to 


MINERALS UNLIMITED 
Dept. E 
1724 University Avenue 
Berkeley 3, California 





This ancient art is made possible by this 





modern, simple, inexpensive portable unit, 





and the outstanding modern book of in- 
struction for beginners—’GEM CUTTING” 
by Dr. Willems, an authority on the subject 
and developer of simple, modern, efficient 


gem cutting equipment. 





NO SHOP NEEDED — CUT IN YOUR APART- 
MENT—NO MORE ROOM NEEDED THAN 
FCR A PORTABLE SEWING MACHINE. 





Get ready for the long winter 


evenings to do what you 





have long planned on. 


CUT FACETED GEMS IN YOUR HOME Pagoda Crystal Earrings ae $2.60 pr. 
Tear Drop Crystal Earrings .......$2.40 pr. 
GEM CUTTING, by Willems $4.50 Set in Sterling silver moyntings. 
W-B Faceting Unit, complete $174.35 (AGS tom 0 aut cu-dyre) ’ 
Carved Jade Fish, fine, drilled for mounting...$2.09 
A few Dealerships still available Jade Cabochone, bright green, $ .7§ 
Carnelian Elephants, drilled for earrings, pair $2.09 
LAPIDARY INDUSTRIES Crystal Stars, 14mm. doz. $5.00; 70mm, doz. $7.00; 
30mm. doz. $12.00. f 
5901 N. Winthrop 
Chicago 40 BEDSIDE LAPIDARY 
517 E. Benton St. O'Neill, Nebr. 


























TOURMALINES ... SCARABS... 


ELEPHANT IVORY 


a Beare ains / 
g 


Selected Brilliants 
No. 172—Rich Green Tourma- 
line. Perfectly faceted, glitter 
ing beavties, 5mm rd. $2.00 
ea.; 6 for $11.00. 


No. 108—Egyptian Peridot. Ex 





EMERALDS 
. EXOTIC WOODS 


lus d aw} is / 


Special While They Last 
No. 219—Scarabs. Fascinating 
beetles carved in jade, carne 
lian, tiger eye, chalcedony, etc. 
Ring size stones. $1. ea.; 
or 6 for $5.00. 

No. 20—Tiger Eye Cameos. A 














— —e — 17s bright golden eye flickers 
_— ee a across rich brown; bold gladi 
No. 238—Zircon, Deep, icy lly Hp re . Ah . 
an — be a bril NOTE: Your order is your or 2 for $3.25. 

ati gmp = complete cost! We pay No. 18—Carnelian Cameos. 
No. 67—Rhodolite Garnet. In postage; and taxes, when Unique, translucent, glossy; 
triguing orangey-pink-red, 3 to they apply, are included beautifully carved, helmeted 
4mm rd.; great bargain. $2.85 gladiotors, 12x14’. $2.00 
per doz. ea.; 12x 16", $2.50 ea. 


RARE NATURAL MATERIALS 
Ne. 228—Elephant Ivory. Sound and seasoned, in 
pieces, slabs, rods and sections. From 1°’ blocks 
to 6° chunks. Mixed lot, $4.50 per Ib.; or % Ib. 
(mestly small pieces) for $1.75. 

Ne. Wi—Rare Exotic Woods. Ebony, lignum vitae, 
coco bolo, rosewood, grenadilla. Dense, colerful, 
close-grained tropical woods that take a velvety 
polish. Asstd. lot slabs and pieces up to 3x6", 
$1.75 per tb.; or 2 Ibs. for $3.00. 

No. Ni—Baroque Nacre Nuggets. Shimmering, 
pearly, precious-looking, center hole for easy 
mounting; Mixed 2 to 1", $1.25 per doz. 

Neo. 271—Stag Horn Crowns. The strange bifur- 
cated base from which two cut-off branches 1 to 
2” thick, rise and spread 3 to 4’. Carve them, 
slice them into dozens of buttons, free-forms, sec- 


tions, insulators, etc.; of use as handles, coat 
hooks, etc. Works easily, polishes beautifully 
$1.50 ea. 


CURIOSA 


No. 22—Ancient East Indian Coins. Bronze, be 
tween 400 and 900 years old. Irregular, with 
tantalizing, raised designs; primitive and beau 
tiful; 4e” to % diam., $2.00 ea 





BONUS: With orders of $5.00 or more, you 
get free . . 3 profusely illustrated articles 
on jewelry making and gems. 





All orders filled and shipped on day of 
arrival . Neo woiting!! 




















No. 267—Ivory Skulls. Hand carved and primi 
tive, like African fetish objects. Full-face skull 
with flat back for easy setting, or tiny holes in 
eye sockets may be used for sewing, riveting or 


wiring. Make extraordinary earrings, cuff-links 
buttons, etc. Good '/2 x 49", time mellowed ivory 
Incredibly priced but act quickly, only .. . 65¢ 


ea.; 6 for $3.50 
Some, but a trifle smaller, 


2 for $1.00 


RARE ROUGH 


No. 232—Watermelon Tourma'ine. Each glittering 
crystal chunk distinctly shows both green and 
red in same piece; 34° to 11%" long, and thick 
too. Collectors items, or cut a beautiful cabochon. 
Each $3.50. 

No. 258—Rutillated Quartz. Bright irregular 
chunks, full of glinting, golden or black needles 
Makes an imposing, big cabochon, or set them 
in the raw. $2.00 ea. 


No. 111A—Aquamarine. Beautiful green-blue; 
each piece well over 1°' and very fat. Make a 
gorgeous big cabochon, or set ‘‘as is . some 


good enough for faceting. $4.00 ea. 


NOW SOME FINE CABOCHONS 


No. 48—Indian Emeralds. Genuine; translucent 
soft green; rea ly attractive. Round and oval 4°’ 


to 3g". $3.75 ea 


No. 60—Garnets. Deep red pyropes from India 
Luscious cabs, 5mm rd. Sale. $1.35 ea 


Quantities are really limited, so oie now. 
Remember, unless you are completely delighted, 
ony or all items may be returned for refund or 
exchange. Latest Price Lists free. 


SAM KRAMER 


Dept. E 
29 WEST 8TH ST. 
NEW YORK 11_N. Y. 











Do you have these? 


STAUROLITE, Taos Co., N.M. Collection of 5 X! 
forms; single, 30 Deg. twin, 90 Deg. cross, 
compound twins, and trilling; perfect, clean X!s. 
$5.00 per set. 

QUARTZ, Japanese Twins (Heart-shaped) from 
local diggings. One or more, scattered on plate 
of regu'ar Quartz xIs. Small, but where else 
can you get them? Priced $1.00 to $10.00 de 
pending on size, quality, quantity, etc 


ADOBE CRAFTERS 
Rt. 2, Box 341 
Santa Fe, N.M 





GEMS A-PLENTY 
BE AUTIFUL BAROQUE GEMS, 


lighly polished from a variety 


tumbled and 


ar ge ot gemstone 


and crystals from all over the world. For $10.00 
we will send a pound bout 1 stones) of our 
hand picked DeLuxe assortment. No sale under 
ne pound 

We will send you prepaid our 10 pound selection 
f top grade cutting material, including at least 
10 types of gemstones, for $7.06 

Dealers write for low wholesale prices on baroque 
tumble polished gems and gemstone in the rough 


Satisfaction Guaranteed on Every Sale 
SAN FERNANDO 
VALLEY ROCK SHOP 
6329 Lindley Avenue 
Reseda, California 

















The United States Geological Survey Will Aid In 


Planning A Successtul Field ‘Trip 


by ROBERT 


A FRIEND OF MINE returned recently 
from an extensive field trip to the West 
with only very modest returns of gem mate 
rials and mineral specimens along with 
substantial quantities of disappointment 
and frustration. He charged, “I'll never go 
on one of those wild goose chases for rocks 
again. Why, I paid more for lodging and 
gas on this trip than I would have if I had 
tried to buy the Chicago Natural History 
Museum.” 

This man, whom I will not embarrass 
by naming, prepared himself for a four- 
week trip through Colorado, Wyoming, 
Idaho, and Washington. He returned, as 
many collectors do, with little more than 
he might have found in his own back yard. 
He claimed he was so busy hunting for 
rocks that he had no time to even enjoy 
the scenery. His prospective locations were 
quoted, he said, from old geology books 
and commercial gem finders. He had many 
spots relayed to him by friends, some of 
whom perhaps, had not been near those 
locations for a decade or more. Other loca- 
tions which were supposed to be good 
turned out to be only dry runs, over-col- 
lected by dozens of rockhounds who “got 
there first.” 

Again, some spots which had great 
promise he never reached for the terrain 
was “impassably impossible.” If I thought 
that he was frustrated then, I was only 
receiving the preview of things to follow 
when he found out that he was paying for 
a service today which would have guaran- 
teed him a prosperous and an enriching 
field trip had he consulted it for help be- 
fore he left. His government taxes were 
supporting the United States Geological 
Survey, a fact which he had completely 
overlooked. 


He explained that he had never heard of 


* E. RIECKER 


the Survey and if he had, it sounded much 
too high-brow to be of much help to him. 
He calmed down, however, after he dis- 
covered that the Survey was established to 
help all our citizens with the same prob- 
lems he had. The Geological Survey has 
mapped geologically and topographically 
a large portion of the United States. These 
maps are easy to read and to understand. 
The Survey spends almost its entire budget 
of 50 million dollars annually seeking 
treasures above and below the earth, or 
describing some formation for pure science. 
After making these expensive investiga- 
tions, the Survey publishes reports of all 
the important information collected in the 
field. These reports are then made available 
to the public. The Survey does no mining 
and makes no claims to their finds. The 
exploitation is entirely up to private enter- 
prise, even to you and to me. 

There are geologic maps made in every 
state of the union, and larger maps cover- 
ing much smaller areas. A huge 51 by 90 
inch geologic map of the whole United 
States printed in 23 colors, showing 160 
rock for detailed 
study. Contour maps also printed by the 
Survey cover much of the country. In fact 
the Survey has available thousands of maps, 
bulletins, reports, water-supply papers, cir- 


units is very efficient 


culars, monographs, mineral resources re- 
ports, charts and surveys on just about 
every phase of geology, mineralogy, and 
paleontology known to man. 

This service of our government will send 
maps and charts to a hobbyist or profes- 
sional geologist on the same terms, show- 
ing exactly where to find minerals, gems 
and other deposits. Using road maps and 
other helps, the terrain may be actually 


explored successfully, and really ‘seen 
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The chances are that of the very place 


where you now sit, reading this article, the 
Geological Survey has printed a map show 
ing the strata below you to base rock, and 
has fully described that reg 


xem, 


ing topographic maps showing the cleva 


rion for mineral. 


and other rock wealth. besides print 


tion or lay of the land by contours lines 


and other effective means. Most states also 
have a state survey or department working 
closely with the National Surve y, also pub 


lishing special geological maps and infor 


mation on the state 
By writing to the Director, Geological 
Survey, Washington 25, D. (¢ you may 


receive a catalogue of the publications of 
the National Survey. 
logue is to be revised every five years from 
1948. In the 


supplements are 


This publications cata 


intervening period yearly 
printed. If you like, 


may also ask for the monthly supplements 


you 


of new publications All are free. There 


are a few charges made for maps or reports, 


but they are all modest, being handled on 









> es HILLOUIST GEM MASTER 
WS! GRIN 

~ | SANDS! BUFFS! ; 
pm . Everything in- — 

x »” cluded except 

motor. Uses all 7 

Hillquist acces- 

— sories. ideal for 

beginriérs. Only 

$42. 50 complete. 
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HILLQUIST 


Cut Faster 












UN NT 
The “Cadillac” of trim saws Exclu- 
~_ sive “up-and-down” 
“No-splash” 

plostic guards. 
; Precision rock 
clamp and guide. 
Complete with 8” 

blade, $62.50 
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Drills finest holes 
at high 

speed and sows 
discs up to 12” 
Exclusiveramrod § : 
action prevents — 
core plugging. S = 
Fully automatic. 

HILLQUIST COMPLETE FACETER 
Only $62.50 complete with 3 
index plates. You can cut any 
faceted form quickly and 
SI easily. The equal 
of faceters 


costing twice 
the price 



























Big! Rugged! F 
2 x12 wheels 
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Last Longer —Cost 
Less. Available 
You'll swear by ‘em, not at ‘em! 


LAPIDARY 
ost! Quiet! Tokes 
Valuable for pro 

ti 
Is or anyone wan 
fessiona grinding Arbor 
Other Arbors from 





a non-profit basis. There is 
in the U 
Already 


trip to the 


no charge for 
postage S. or possessions. 


taken 


This time he 


our friend has another 


West 
equipped with maps, charts and reports of 
the Survey. He 


was fully 


went to the mines or loca 
tions chosen in advance from these publica 
listed 
for those regions. Now I will let you in on 


tions and found exactly what Was 


a secret. When I returned from this second 


trip I was fully satisfied, and hope to go 


again soon, for you see the man I was 


originally protecting trom embarrassment 


is actually myself 


I am convinced that no 


service at any 
cost can insure as fine a field trip as the 


Take ad- 


all your 


United States Geological Survey 
vantage of their records, for after 


taxes keep them in business, and believe 


me their reports will put you in business 


on your sans trip You are invited to use 


their facilities if you are genuinely inter 


ested, but not to waste them solely out of 


curiosity 












12” bench model, $72 
16” floor model, $110 (™ 
20°” floor model, $155 

Real rockhounds saws 

favored for their big Z 
capacity and lifetime | = 
construction. ‘‘Magic- 
Brain” automatic feed 


for above $46.35 














MOND SAWS 











in all sizes 














Before you buy any lapidary 
equipment - send for our big 


FREE CATALOG! 


HICLOUIST GEM DRILL HILE SAW INFORMATION. Sena Now To 
=) BE 


1545 W. 49 St. SEATTLE 7, WN. 
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HILLQUIST 


The ultimate in horizontal 


es for 6", 8” on 
re g0., Teimater T Trim Sow 


HILLQUIST DRUM SANDER vaae 


The most popular drum 
sander made. Patented 
“quick-lock’ screw makes 
it easy to change sanding 
cloth. 3x7" — $9.50 


HILLQUIST COMPACT LAP 


Bigger than the Gem-Master. Handles 
uptoal0 saw. Saws, grinds, r 
sands, polishes, laps, facets 

cuts spheres — does every q | 

thing and does it better 

Thovands in use 


Everything included , 
except motor 
ot $122.50 gn 4 A 



























ng fast 
only $53 50 
$12.95 
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GEMOLOGY and LAPIDARY ARTS 





GEM MATERIALS FOR THE AMATEUR 

Any of us gets into a rut in amusements, at 
work, and even in our lapidary hobby. We cut 
too Many agates or we make too many cabochons, 
when the world and the dealer's show cases are 
filled with a great variety of challenging mate- 
rials we have never tried, and the opportunities 
to make buttons and beads and purse zipper pulls 
is unlimited 

With this in mind, it seems desirable to recall 
that all these materials exist. Few of the ones 
listed below are expensive, although it is easy 
to spend a week's 
chrysocolla and jade 


wages on a fine opal, and 
become luxuries, un- 
know a man who knows a man who 
will let you in on his pre-war hoard. Otherwise, 
the following gem materials should be in the 
collection of the amateur lapidary who enjoys 
the opportunities that his hobby allows him of 
working with some of the loveliest products of 
the mineral kingdom 
AMBER—FEasy to work, suitable for brooch, carv 
ing or beads. Polishes readily by rubbing with 
a soft cloth 
CORAL—Red coral from the 
not been 
should be 


color 


have 
less you 


Mediterranean has 
as popular with the amateur as it 
Stones will be small but of a 
unique to this material 
CHRYSOCOLLA—Good material 
cabochon of this 


scarce, but even 
blue, trans- 
Don't buy the 
opaque earthy material often sold as chryso- 
colla 
FELDSPAR 


a small lovely 


lucent material is a 


treasure 


Includes some of the finest amateur 


a vivid green of which 
Brazil, Vir- 
green spangled; Labrador- 
ite, tricky to orient but unsurpassed for its 
play of colors; Moonstone, 


Amazonite, 
the best is 


materials 
from Colorado, or 


ginia; Aventurine, 
one of the choicest 
and Sunstone, 
dish spangled material 
pronounced 


semiprecious gems ; a fiery, red- 


All feldspars have a 


cleavage, which makes them a 


little difhcult to work. Be sure the material, 
especially labradorite, is not shattered 
GARNET—Pyrope (blood red) and Almandine 


(violet red) are the best available. All gar- 
nets are sensitive to heat and shocks in cutting 
but make highly desirable gems. Some experts 
shape them on a whetstone and polish them 


by hand on a piece of leather with tin oxide 


GYPSUM—Satin spar is soft but easily worked 
and deserves more attention from the amateur. 

HEMATITE—Messy to work but effective in but- 
tons and carvings. So is a stratified mixture 
of hematite and jasper from the Minnesota 
mines and from Egypt. 

IDOCRASE—The Californite variety is a beautiful 
limpid green, very easy to polish and hard 
enough for rings. This material, often known 
as California jade, has not been offered re- 
cently by dealers. It deserves more attention. 

JADE—Good light green is hard to get now, 
and usually overpriced, but the black and gray 
from Wyoming are attractive. California has 
a fine bluish variety that has never been 
offered to the amateur gem cutter. 

MALACHITE—Be sure to get solid, well marked 
material that will not crumble. Both lined 
and bullseye varieties are good. 

OBSIDIAN—There is a great variety of this vol- 

glass: black, snowflake, double flow 
(black and red), silver and gold sheen, and 
even red. Brittle, but easy to work. The sheen 
varieties must be cut properly to bring out 
their beauty. 

OPAL 


canic 


Finest of all gem materials for the ama- 
teur, but not cheap or abundant in better 
grades. Australian supplies are more plentiful. 
Opal is not difficult to work if kept cool. By 
making doublets, thin material can be turned 
into fine gems. 

QUARTZ—The amateur's happy hunting ground. 

The quartz minerals exist in great variety, are 

cheap, abundant and attractive. Among them 

are: Agate, Brazilian, both in natural and heat- 
treated carnelian, and dyed agate; Mexican 
and Texas, which are relatively coarse but 
well patterned; Oregon, the fine plume and 
tube agate from thundereggs; Lake Superior 
and Keweenaw, small and often fractured but 
unequalled for pattern when sound; Deming, 
N. M., and California nodule agates, which 
have attractive patterns and color; and the 
standby, Montana moss agate, most popular 
of all. Amethyst, Good for cabochons when 
not of faceting grade. Bloodstones, very popu- 
lar for men’s rings, especially when red spots 
are small and evenly distributed. Green back- 
ground should not be dull in color. Best 


quality from India. California variety often 
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FREE—JEWELRY PARTS CATALOG — FREE 


Send for our new Jewelry Catalog +542 illustrating and pricing over 400 items, 
such as: cuff links, earwires, bell caps, bulk chain, jump rings, catches, mountings, 
button backs, discs, wire and others in copper, gold, silver and rhodium. 





When you need Jewelry Parts or Mountings think of Grieger’s, 
“world’s largest stock at reasonable prices for finest quality.” 


$1.00 GET ACQUAINTED BARGAIN 


NECK CHAIN SPECIAL OFFER +S-23 
18” Rhodium or Gold Plated Chains 
(HEAVY ENOUGH TO HANG BAROQUES) 











4 Chains on Fancy Display Cards 


$1.00 plus 10% Fed. Ex. Tax 
California Residents add 3% Sales Tax 


GRIEGER'S 


1633 E. WALNUT ST. — PASADENA 4, CALIF. 











POLISH ROCKS INTO BEAUTIFUL GEMS 


Start this Art now with your stones or with stones included with the Junior Gem Cutter. Mount 
them in rings, bracelets, necklaces, etc. 


AN ANCIENT ART MADE MODERN WITH THIS NEW AND 
INEXPENSIVE MACHINE 
Anyone can learn! The whole family will enjoy this fascinating art. Easy and complete instruc- 


tions are included with each Junior Gem Cutter. 
You don’t need a “shop” for this equipment. Ideal for apartment dwellers and persons with 


little space 
ORDER NOW — $43.50 
Full line of supplies and findings for the jewelry craftsman. 
Write for catalog — 25c 
| ALLEN LAPIDARY EQUIPMENT CO. 
| Dept.—E 3632 W. Slauson Ave. Los Angeles 43, Calif. 


GENE ALLEN, Proprietor 
Telephone AX 2-6206 
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inferior. Carnelian and Sard, Good for hearts, 
etc. Rose Quartz, rare in good color and fairly 
free of flaws, but lovely when good. Tiger's 
Eye. (vellow or red); Hawk Eye (Blue), 
the chatoyant material that is so well liked 
New colors and mixtures of colors have be 
come available. They make this even more 
attractive to the amateur. Smoky Quartz, de- 
serving of more popularity for cabochons 
Also called Cairngorm (in Scotland). Jasper, 
Arizona or California poppy jasper and the 
many other brown, green, yellow jaspers and 
even black. Found in good quality, wide 
spread. Gem Flint, from Ohio, worthy of 
more attention. Petrified wood and bone—not 
common in grades with color and pattern, 
sometimes at 
tractively banded. Often brittle and must be 
worked with considerable care 


but striking when good. Chert 


RHODONITE—Unmatched for pinks and reds and 
contrast effects with black, but soft and difh 
cult to polish. Rhodochrosite, a related min 
eral, is perhaps even more beautiful with its 
striped and Inca rose effects 

SERPENTINE—A much unappreciated gem mate- 
rial in most of the United States. Both wil 
liamsite and bowenite, the gem serpentines, 
are excellent although not very hard. Neither 
1S plentiful They equal or excel domestic 
jade in color when of top quality 

SODALITE—Perhaps the finest of all blue gem 
materials. Abundant, cheap and hard, and can 
take the place of the almost priceless lapis 
lazuli 

T'HOMSONITE—A splendid midwestern material, 
not too plentiful but attractive, with eyes of 
red and green. It takes a high polish. ChAloras- 
trolite, a related mineral principally from Isle 
Royale, is smaller and scarcer but unique for 
its chatoyant patterns 

rURQUOISE—Good material is not as scarce as 

commonly believed. It is easy to work and 

very attractive in silver mountings 

VARISCITE—Best quality is a rich green, but the 
paler with mottlings of yellow is well worth 
cuttings. It is easy to work 
Some of the softer materials, such as gypsum, 

malachite, rhodonite and serpentine, will be 

found to polish better on a muslin buff than with 
the usual felt buff. Oxalic acid is sometimes used 
to heighten the luster. Ricolite, the New Mexi- 
can striped serpentine, will not polish well in 
iny other way. Materials such as petrified wood 
and bone, too, frequently will “pit” badly on 
the felt, but will keep an evener surface on thc 
muslin 

Such a stone as tiger 8S cy should be polished 
j 


is rapidly and gently as possible, as the fibers 


iy pull out, leaving a roughened surface 
Much nonsense has been written about the difh 


ilty of polishing jade, and perhaps the greatest 





GEODES 


We specialize in Fine Cabinet specimens 
from 1 to 17 inches in diameter. A post 
card brings you our new 1954 Price List 


on Geodes. 


GEODE ASH TRAY 
Postpaid at $1.50 


GEODE BOOKENDS 
Postpaid at $5.00 


STERLING SILVER AND GOLD 
MOUNTINGS 


you our 12 page free, illustrated mount- 


A post card will bring 


ings catalog. 


LAPIDARY EQUIPMENT 
GEM MATERIALS—SUPPLIES 
In Stock 


THE SMITH’S GEODE INDUSTRIES 


Located on U.S. Highway No. 34 
411 W. Main St. New London, lowa 











OREGON PLUME 


From the vein that produced the 
famous $1000.00 agate 
Slabs (only) of delicate and lovely red, red and 
black and carnelian plume in breath-taking pat- 


terns ...$1.00 sq. in 
Variegated plume slabs—colorful as a flower- 
bed Se sq. in. 


(The larger the slab the finer the pattern). 
Red plume with golden moss — 
outstanding! 
Mossy jasp-agate in a riot of colors 
e ...$2.00 Ib., 3 Ibs. $5.00 
Emerald green moss agate, slabs only, very fine 
sicoidbannia Se sq. in. 
Hampton Wood—agatized, greens and reds 
7 ee 
Wascoite—Agatized, banded, ancient lake bed 
deposit, many types and in a a. of 
colors ....T$S¢ th. 
Obsidian from the famous Glass Buttes. No- 
where else in the world is such a richly col- 
ored volcanic glass found. We offer this in- 
creasingly popular gem and sphere material 
at lowest prices anywhere. 

Golden sheen in variety; silver sheen; striped 
red and black, mottled; all black, and topaz 
types, field run @ 35c per |b. Selected, fractyre- 
free pieces, all varieties, for spheres yp to 6 

iba € 


$1.00 sq. in. 


inches in diameter 


in 100 Ib. lots 25¢ per Ib. Postage on all 
rough material required. Slabs prepaid 


Send for price list — come see us. 
Chet & Marge Springer 


862 Roosevelt Ave. (south end of town) 
Bend, Oregon 














FALL IS ALMOST 
HERE 


Time To Order 
JEWELRY MOUNTINGS 
& GEM SLABS 


We specialize in Approval Selections 
of Gems, Slabs and Jewelry Mountings 
GEM SLAB SELECTION sent for 
$1.00 deposit to cover postage and in 
surance (deductible on purchase of 
materials). 
NOW AVAILABLE: Wyo. apple-green JADE—jet 
black JADE—pink JADE—green and pink JADE 
bright green and white mottled JADE—Idaho 
RHODONITE—Idaho purple AGATE—Idaho moss 
or lace AGATE—Idaho plume AGATE—black tube 
AGATE — AZURITE — MALACHITE—TIGER EYE— 
black and red SPIDER WEB—Montana AGATE, etc 
JEWELRY MOUNTING SELECTION 
to responsible persons for $1.00 de- 
posit. 
NOW AVAILABLE: Rings, Brooches, Pendants, 
Chokers, Bracelets, Earrings, Cuff Links, Tie 
Chains, etc 
STAR GARNETS for the STAR GIFTS 
Cut stones $2.00 per 
carat. Tested rough stones $5.00 per ounce 


STEWART’S 
GEM SHOP 


2620 Idaho St., Boise, Idaho 








heresy is the belief that jade must be worked 
very hot on the polishing buff. Jade will polish 
well on felt, leather or wood, with tin, cerium 


or chrome oxide, or Linde A powder. Leather 
and Linde A are a good combination, but keep 


the stone cool 


The lapidary also would do well to vary 
the wearisome routine of piling cabochon on 
cabochon by making some free forms in which 
the stone 1s shaped irregularly to follow out its 
native pattern, and by making buttons, beads, 


carvings, and the like 


RUSSELL MACFAL! 





CHRYSACOLLA 


$1.00 - $1.50 - $2.00 Ib. Specimen, Sphere and 
Cutting 

BEAUTIFUL CABINET SPECIMENS $3.50 Ib 

ARIZONA PETRIFIED WOOD (Rainbow, Black 
and Picture) $1.00 - $1.50 - $2.00 Ib 

ONYX (Banded and Vari-Colored) 50c & $1.00 Ib 
Excel. for Spheres, Carving, Bookends, etc 

BEAUTIFUL MIXED ARIZONA TUMBLING MATE- 

RIAL 10 Ibs. $7.50 

DELUXE MIXED TUMBLED STONES $5.50 Ib. 

Postage Paid on Orders Over 50 Ibs. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 

SOUTHWEST GEM COMPANY 


BOX 1021 PHOENIX, ARIZ 











MALONE GEM DRILL 





Overall height 20°, ¥4"’ Key Chuck. Precision built 
ball bearing, drills buttons and beads. Up-and- 
down action, ram-rod through center of spindle 
and tube. Adjusts simply to hand-feed bench drill 


Price including motor, prepaid in U.S., $77.50 
Buy from your dealer or from us 
GEM CUTTERS SUPPLY 
9th and Keo Way 
Des Moines 14, lowa 





FOSSILS 


TO EXHIBIT LIFE’S EARLY BEGINNING in Palaeo- 
zoic times, as illustrated by a trilobite, to the warm 
b'!ooded mammal of Quaternary time, as exempli- 
fied by a well-preserved mammal bone 

WE OFFER A COLLECTION OF 15 FOSSIL SPECI 
MENS accompanied by a reprint of the Evolution 
issue of LIFE magazine 


Shipped postpaid for only $3.50 
Write for our list of stratigraphical and study fossil 


collections 


Palaeontological Research Laboratory 
Box 389 Statesville North Carolina 








30 ** GEMSTONES IN THE ROUGH ** 30 

in book-form-case 

Small stones for beginners, for demon- 

strations, junior collectors, boys 
groups, clubs, teaching, 
etc., etc., etc., 

with descriptions of hardness, refractive index, 
specific gravity, crystal system, composition and 
location. 
For sale in quantities to retailers, schools, clubs, 
etc., only. Sample shipment by immediate airmail 
on receipt of $2.50 in advance 


OUTSTANDING OPPORTUNITY FOR DEALERS 
Georg J. Bittel 


Exporter-lmporter of Genuine Gems 
13b) Altenmarkt-Alz Germany 
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Announcing the New Guild Electric Dopper 


NO MORE 


Burned fingers 
Overheated stones 
Clogged gas burners 
Ruined wax 

Wax dripping 





This new unit will 
make dopping a pleas- 
ure. 





SPECIFICATIONS 
Dimensions. Width 3//2’’. Height 734’’. Length 1712’. 
Standard. Heavy cast aluminum, ribbed for strength. 
Hot plate, 4 Aluminum sheet, 2'/2x17V2". ‘ 
Wax cup. Cast aluminum, holds half pound wax. Slides along hot plate. Locks with 
thumb screw. 
Heater element. Nichrome, mica insulated, in pressed steel sheath. Rated 220 W. 115 V., 
continuous duty. : 
Thermostat. Positive action, rated 1200 W. 220 V. oversize for long life. Adjustable 
from 100 to 450 degrees F. 
Cord and plug. Heavy duty heater type, with unbreakable plug. 
Mounting. To your bench top, with three screws or bolts. 
This is a ruggedly built unit, designed to last for years. : 
Shipped assembled, ready to use. One pound of Princeton Dopping Wax with each unit. 
Shipping weight 8 pounds. 


PRICE $22.50 F.O.B. Franklin Park, Ill. 


Terms, cash with order, or deposit on C.O.D. orders — Mail order only 


& ild 2753 HAWTHORNE STREET 
ul FRANKLIN PARK, ILLINOIS 











GEMS AND MINERALS CHICAGO PROFESSIONAL | 


The Rockhound’s Own Magazine | GEM SHOP 


is a national magazine for the amateur GEM 
CUTTER, MINERAL COLLECTOR, SILVERSMITH, 
GEOLOGIST, and ROCKHOUND 


Featuring the original but much 
Each MONTHLY issue is chock full of interest- 


ing and helpful information on field trips, improved 
gem cutting, gems, minerals, ‘‘how-to-do-it’’ 

features, hints, tips, pictures, club and show WALDRU FINAL POLISHING 
news, and advertisements all aimed especially 

at helping the rockhound get more from his AGENT 

hobby | AND WALDRU 


GEMS AND MINERALS is owned by the Cali- LAPIDARY CEMENT 


fornia Federation of Mineralogical Societies, 
a federation of over 75 rockhound clubs. It 
is the OFFICIAL MAGAZINE of both the Cali- a 7 _ —_ 

fornia and American Federations of Minera- j S€ nd for comple te circ ular on 
logical Societies. 





GEMS LAPIDARY SUPPLIES | 
Published EVERY Month BOOKS CUTTING MATERIAL 
One Year (12 issues) ONLY MINERALS FLUORESCENT MATERIAL 
$3.00 wha | 


or write for free brochure 


DR. WALTER C. GEISLER 
GEMS AND MINERALS 1310 N. Keystone Ave., Apt. 2-B 


Box 716C Palmdale, Calif. 


Chicago 41, Illinois 
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Mipwest CLus News 
BERNICE WIENRANK, Club Editor 
1717 North Winthrop Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 
GEOLOGY AND GEM 
scheduled to pan for gold on August 8 in Gold 
Dia 
monds, sapphires and garnets have been 
found in the glacial debris deposited in Gold 
Creek. Recorded 
number more than 20 


INDIANA SOCIETY was 
Creek, located in Morgan County, Indiana 
also 
diamonds 


finds of Indiana 


will be 


Convention in 


MICHIGAN MINERALOGICAL SOCIETY 
host to the Midwest Federation 
1955. Plans are being made to make this a field 
trip convention. Michigan is rich in minerals and 
has an abundance of (See “Collecting 
Michigan Minerals," by John Mihelcic, July 
August, 1954 issue of EaArTH SciENCE DiGeEsT) 
ISsHPEMING ROCK AND MINERAL CLUB 
placed in Ishpeming’s new National Ski Hall of 
Fame a display featuring minerals from all parts 
of the United States. This part of the 
plan to make the museum a “living” place by 
All show 
used by the museum to exhibit its mementos of 
the ski sport have also been donated by IR&MC 


fossils 


has 


step 1s 


exhibiting items of area interest cases 


EARTH SCIENCE CLUB OF NORTHERN ILLI 
NOIS will sponsor a series of lectures in paleon 
tology this fall 
the 


archaeology and the lapidary arts 


Previous courses presented by 


society include determinative mineralogy, 


AKRON MINERAL Society recently collected 
excellent flint for polishing at Flint Ridge, Ohio 
that the 


eastern half of the United States came 


over the 
to obtain 


It was here Indians from all 


fine flint for arrow points 


MINNESOTA MINERAI 
tered a bus for a collecting trip in the Michigan 


CiuB on July 2 char 


Copper Country There the group collecte d 
chlorastrolite, laumonite, chrysocolla and cop 
per. The finest specimen of native copper was 


picked up by Don Hughes. It was in a fern like 


spray about 8 inches long 
GEOLOGICAI 


SOCIETY OF MINNESOTA has in- 


stalled bronze plaques inscribed with geological 
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data, at points of particular interest throughout 
the state of Minnesota. This project is the first 


of its kind ever undertaken by an amateur geo 


logic society 


EVANSVILLE LAPIDARY SOCIETY on July 31 en 


joyed a combination picnic and archaeological 


excursion at Angel Mounds in southern Indiana 
These mounds were built by prehistoric Indians 


and excavations have revealed much about the 


culture of the early Americans who made them 


News OF OTHER SOCIETIES 


MINERALOGICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


on July 11 visited the Eureka Stone quarry at 
Eureka, Pennsylvania. The rock quarried there 
was formed during the Triassic age and con- 
tains many rare fossils from that period. Min 


erals such as pyrites, smokey quartz crystals, and 
butterfly 


found in the 


forms of calcite are also 
quarry. New rock areé 
always being exposed by the many blasts set off 


in the quarrying operations 


and other 


sections of 


MSOP conducts a Sunday school class for chil 


dren who accompany their parents on the so 
ciety’s field trips. The child's church marks him 
present when notified that he has attended an 
MSOP class and thus his Sunday school attend 


ance record is not spoiled 


MINERAL AND GEM SOCIETY re- 
a two-day trip to Kingston, New 
Mexico, to collect chalcedony roses. Many speci- 


Et Paso 
cently made 
mens of lovely and odd shapes were obtained 


MINERAL AND GEM SOCIETY on 
A Diamond is Forever.’ This 
is a color film dealing with African diamond 
mines, the cutting 


OKLAHOMA 
August 5 viewed 


f diamonds and famous his 
torical diamonds 
COLORADO MINERAL SOCIETY recently visited 
Floy, Utah, where the group collected an abun 
CMS 


active in 


dance of agates and gastroliths 
that 
cality, which ts largely desert terrain 


reports 


uranium hunters are very this lo 


FEDERATION’S officers for 
tollows Mr Ralph 


Rocky MOUNTAIN 


1954-55 are as President, 








Platt; vice president, Mr.G. A. Willis; secretary- 


treasurer, Mrs. M. A. Lynch 

SAN Dirco Lapipary Society has discon- 
tinued desert field trips for the summer. It 
warns: Do not go rock hunting in the desert 


during the summer; during this time the desert’s 
heat can kill 


DeELverRS GEM 
July meeting 


AND MINERAL SOCIETY at its 
exhibit of petrified 
wood slides prepared by Thomas and Murdell 
Holbert. Growth rings and knurls 
seen in the very thin slices of wood 


viewed an 


were easily 
Specimens 
shown were all from the Boron, California, area 


HUMBOLDT GEM AND MINERAL SOCIETY at a 
held a “Brag Nite.’ Members 
brought their favorite rocks or gems and gave 
A few 
brought rocks for the membership to identify. 


recent meeting 


brief histories and descriptions of them 


WiIcHITA GEM AND MINERAL SOCIETY mem 
bers made two field trips during August. A trip 
was made to Great Salt Plains area in Oklahoma 
found in Kansas. A 
second field trip was to the salt mines in Hutch 
taken 
mine and walk or 

rooms of salt. A 
panel answered questions on fossils, minerals, 
lapidary and 


for selenite of a type not 


inson, Kansas, for specimens. Parties are 
underground in the Carey 
ride on a train through the 


Indian relics during the regular 


August meeting with Mrs 
president, presiding. 


Walter Broderson, 


RECOMMENDED READINGS 
FROM THE SOCIETY BULLETINS 


“The Kohinoor,” by Ed Soukup, July issue 
of Shop Notes and News. This diamond had a 
long tragic history filled with murders and wars 
before it finally came to rest in the crown of 
the Queen of England. 


“Cave Rope: General Handling,” by Jerry 
Bloch, June issue of Speleological News. A 
caveman’'s life often depends on his rope. This 
article tells how to keep it from becoming a 
safety hazard 


“Is It Pure?’ by George Smith, August issue 
of Sooner Rockologist. An interesting resume of 
the amazing changes that impurities cause in the 
properties of metals 


MOONSTONES 
Some day soon 
In a “balloon” 


Men will fly to the moon 


There'll be a Rockhound too 
Who will gather for you 
A moonstone or two. 





OBSIDIAN NODULES, 10 Ibs. for $3.50 (field run), 
12 to 8, excellent for spheres. 

OREGON BEACH AGATES (collected 20 years ago 
50c a Ib. Make beautiful baroques. 

See previous issues for other types of obsidian 
Postage please —Dealers’ inquiries invited 
MODOC ROCK & GIFT SHOP 
Horseshoe Ct., P.O. Box 625 
Alturas, California 


TOM ROBERTS ROCK SHOP 

MACHINES @® MATERIALS © SUPPLIES 
1006 South Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 5, ‘Mlineis 

Monday thru Saturday— 
10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 

Wednesday— 
Open until 10:00 p.m. 
Telephone WAbash 2-7085 











Over 100 Different California 
Minerals in My New Free List. 


W. C. BIEBER 
7229 Remmet ° Canoga Park, Calif. 


COLORFUL CUTTING MATERIALS 


Sawed, untrimmed pieces, none smaller than 
half inch; sampler of one piece each of Arizona 
Jasper, chrysocolla, moss agate, Shattuckite, 
petrified wood, Norwegian moonstone, verdite, 
sodalite, Green quartz. All nine pieces, iden- 
tified, postpaid, guaranteed $1.00. 
LOST MOUNTAIN GEMS 
P.O. BOX 5012 ° PHOENIX, ARIZONA 








ROCKS and MINERALS 


(A Magazine for Collectors) 
If you collect rocks, minerals, sands, pebbles, 
crystals, ores, gems, ROCKS and MINERALS is 
your magazine. Founded 1925. Issued once every 
two months, 112 pages per issue, $3.00 a year 
sample copy 60c.) 

ROCKS and MINERALS 
Box 29 ~ Dept. ES * Peekskill, N.Y. 








Over Fifty Different 
MISSOURI ROCKS AND MINERALS 
Locations Given 
Write for FREE price list. 
BRENTWOOD LAPIDARY & GEM SHOP 
8913 White Avenue 


St. Lovis 17, Missouri 
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Rate: Six Cents per word, per issue. Minimum, $1.00, payable in advance. No proofs 

or copies for checking are furnished. Introductory words will appear in CAPITALS. 

When additional capitalization is required, each such word counts as two words. 
No charge for name and address. 


ARIZONA AGATE, variegated, flower and 
plume, bright colors. Slabs 45¢ sq. in., chunks 
$2.50 per lb. Arizona Jasper, poppy red, plain 
red. Several dark red. Red with 
white quartz veins, slabs 25¢ sq. in., chunks 
$1.00 per Ib. Orbicular Jasper, yellow or red, 
striped Jaspe r, red and black, slabs 35¢ Sq. 1n., 
chunks $1.50 per lb. Petrified Picture Wood 
iS¢ sq. in. Petrified Wood 25¢ sq. in., 
per lb. Wood for bookends in rough $1.50 per 
lb. Brown & white old Lake Bottom Agate, 

chunks $1.50 per lb. Mini 

mum order $3.00. You pay postage; will re 
fund on order in ten days. CARPENTER’S 

TRADING POST, Box 97, Cavecreek, Ariz 


shades to 


$1.00 


slabs 35¢ Sq. In., 


CALIFORNIA RHODONITI 
with black inclusions for picture 
lb. Agatized whale bone, 50¢ Ib 
tra. New and used lapidary 
free. Practical instructions by mail “How to 
Cut Gems” $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed 
LEE DEWING, Rockcraft, 1923 Empire, Bur 
bank 7, Calif 


Choice pink 
effects, 75¢ 
Postage Ex 
equipment list 


MINERAL COLLECTION FOR 
Specimens, some fossils and 
$50.00 GUILD, 630 
mette, Ill 


SALE 200 
fluoresce nts, 


Greenleat Ave. Wil 


RARE TEMPSYA, eyed or curly labs, also 
mosses and buds. Write for price list. Other 
material. ARTS AGATE SHOP, 2820 “D” 
St., Baker, Ore 

GET YOUR GEMS FROM BRAZIL, directly 


from the lapidary in the Country they come 
from. Complete price list with one faceted 
gem only $1.00. All Brazilian gemstones listed 
cut and uncut. All cut gems offered are flaw 
less. Twelve different raw 


> 


gemstone’ spec 
00. Perfectly cut smoky 
citrine 25¢ per carat. White precious topaz 
1.80 p/ct. PURE WHITE FIRST QUALITY 
FULL BRILLIANT CUT DIAMOND (flaw 
less under 6-power lens) 1/20 ct. (five points) 
$8.00. Alexandrites, aquamarines, catseyes, et« 
Airmail check or draft today asking for your 
copy and sample gem. JEAN BACH, Caixa 
Postal 146, Niteroi, Estado Rio, Brazil. (Sorry, 
NO postal money orders accepted) 


imens for collectors $2 


BIG BEND COUNTRY SPECIMENS, fluor 


escents, phosphorescents, cutting material, cur 


ios, etc. Sell, swap, buy. PLIMMER, “ESD”, 
Alpine, Tex 

MICROMOUNTS. Quality micromount speci 
mens for the discriminating collector. Light 


he xcs and ac 


HATFIELD 


proot, dust-proot 
Price list on 


Dept 


micromount 
CESSOTICS 


GOUDEY 


request 


E, Gabbs, Nev 
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SANDING PLATES for professionals and ama 
teurs, economical, practical, 220 grit Duro 
Sanding Disks, mounted on 5/8” plywood, 
with sponge rubber cushion. Just what you 
need for polishing. 6” at $1.25; 8” at $1.50; 
10” at $1.75. HASTINGS TYPEWRITER 
CO., Hastings, Nebr 


FIRE OPAL. White, milky opal from Australia 
Send $2.00 or $5.00 for one ounce. Baroques, 
20¢, 35¢, 50¢, 75¢, or $1.00 each. Sliced agate 
from Brazil complete patterns 15¢ and 20¢ 
per sq. in. per slice. Postage extra. H. & C. 
GREEN, 4128 West 159 St., Lawndale, Calif 


BOOKS FOR COLLECTORS AND LAPIDAR 
IES—Gem Trail Journal for your field trips 
$2.00; Indian Silversmithing, an excellent 
work for lapidaries, $4.75; Dake’s Gem Cut 
ting, $2.00; English’s Getting Acquainted 


With Minerals, $5.00; Dana-Hurlbut’s Min 
erals and How to Study Them, $4.75. Ask 
for other titles. PAUL VANDEREIKE, Route 


2, Box 1168, Vista Calif 


U. §. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY BULLETINS, 


other publications, back numbers bought and 


sold Also files of periodicals J. S. CANNER 
& Co., Inc., Boston 19, Mass 
W ANTED—Carved cameo portraits of known 


persons. Send description, size, material, price 
WILLEMS, Box 1515, Chicago 90 


WANTED—Will pay $1.00 each for copies of 
Earth Science Digest of August 1946, Septem 
ber 1946, March 1947; 50¢ each for October 
1946, and December 1946; Sept.-Oct. 1947; 
and January 1949. EARTH SCIENCE DI 
GEST, Box 1357, Chicago 90 


QUARTZ CRYSTALS. Unusual specimens from 
localities. Odd twinning and other 
Reasonable prices On approval 
D. SMITH, Box 291, Geneva, New 


several 
features 
CLAUDI 
York 


INDIAN EXPORTER OFFERS Indian stat 
ruby (rough and uncut) in big sizes and also 
Interested parties may 
VISHESWAR, Post Box 
India 


moonstones and garnets 
kindly contact M 
3586, Bombay 4, 


TEN MINERAI beginning colle 


tors sent postpaid for $3.00. Ten less com 


suitable for 


mon minerals sent for $5.00, postpaid. Speci 
mens average 2x3 in. Ores, rocks, fossil and 
fluorescent materials included when desired 


My monthly buying plan will help build your 
HOWARD B. GRAVES, Jr., 826 S$ 
Lakeland, Fla 


collection 
Ingraham, 














Mineralight Makes Rich Tungsten Find in Nevada 


PROSPECTORS ; 
ARE REWARDED Strike Is Reported 


; By Uranium Mi 
AFTER SEARCH pike y Uranium Mines 
Tung eae jn ida 
\s 











I was collecting 
minerals for fun...but 
FOUND A FORTUNE! 


headlines ...reprinted 
from just two recent 
editions of MINING 
RECORD... refers 
to a find made 
with a Mineralight A 

















Ultra-Violet . 
Lamp. 
: “This is without doubt one 
“Yes, we had with us one : of the world’s major de- 
of vour lights. which we : “We use the Mineralight ; posits of Scheelite...would 
used. Without the light we - in all our prospecting. It . probably never have been 
would have never located : has Leen very valuable in = discovered without a Min- 
the tungsten.” locating uranium.” ps eralight.” 
—IraC.Lambert.  : —Wm. H. Baldwin. + —W. H. Hooper 
ABOVE QUOTATIONS ARE EXCERPTS FROM ACTUAL LETTERS IN FILES OF ULTRA-VIOLET PRODUCTS, INC.) 








Many a Mineralight user will tell you that what started as a hobby produced a 
bonanza. For in addition to providing added pleasure and excitement for collectors all 
over the world, this magic black-light lamp has often located hidden values by the ton! 


Tungsten, uranium, mercury, zirconium and many other valuable minerals are readily 
identified with Mineralight. You do not have to be an expert to make these identifica- 
tions. Anyone can do it quickly and easily. 

Mineralight will make your mineral collecting more interesting — more thrilling —- more 
exciting. And there’s always the possibility that the magic of Mineralight may light your 
way to a fortune...as it has done for so many others. 


ULTRA-VIOLET PRODUCTS, INC. 
Fill out and mail 


E - : 
coupon today, for free Dept South Pasadena, California 

catalog, prospecting Please send me complete information on your Mineralight prospecting 
instructions and illus TPS, ONE HOME OF COMET HOUTEN nt 
trations of minerals NAME 

in glowing colors. ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 
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FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
Psst - Fo of Mineralogical and Lapid ary = 7 ielies 


INTERNATIONAL 


GEM 
AND 


MINERAL 


SHOW 


Miami Municipal Auditorium 
BAYFRONT PARK 


MIAMI, FLA. 


OCT. 12, 13, 14, 15, 1954 


CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS— 
BISCAYNE TERRACE HOTEL 


FEDERATION CONVENTION COMMITTEE 
3153 N.W. 27th © MIAMI 2, FLA. 














